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To the Editor of the Acricuttrurat Museum 


DdDdCKKK 
Sim, 
Few persons have a higher idea of the utility of 
Associations for diffusing knowledge, and stimulating the 
minds of men to useful exertion, than the writer of this ; 
he cannot, therefore, but rejoice at the establishment of 
the Agricultura! Society, in this District. As composed 
generally of practical Agriculturalists, and for the fur- 
therance of their pursuits, it appears to be taking a di- 
rection towards objects of minor importance, altho’ high- 
ly patriotic and of great national utility. You will, no 
doubt, perceive, I allude tothe Premiums given for those 
products of Art and Manufacture, which, at your Exhibi- 
tions, place on the pinacle of fame the good House-wives 
and domestic Spinsters of our country. I will not now 
attempt an examination of how far, in our present state, 
itis preferable to direct domestic exertions in manulfac- 
ture to superiority of quality, rather than to an increased 
quantity of home made articles : whether it would not be 
better, that our domestic industry should be applied to 
the relief of our most pressing and indispensible wants, 
now supplied from other nations, and to the increase of 
real comforts, rather than to rivalling the finer manufac- 
tures of a more luxurious people,—manufactures which 
require great subdivision of labor, and extensive capital 
to carry them on profitably ; and, whether in some de- 
gree it is not defeating a great object of the Insiitution- 
A Society for the encouragement of the Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce of our country, would begin as our 
Agricultural Society have ;—whikst the views of its mem- 
bers would extend to these objects only, they would be, 
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more likely to serve their country in that way, and havé 
their endeavors crowned with success. It may not yet 
be too late to enquire inio the propriety of confining the 
views of the Society to Agricultural pursuits. ‘To in- 
crease the number of useful vegetable productions, and 
perfect the mode of their culture; to compare the culti- 
vation under which the same plants thrive best here, with 
that which is practised in other parts of the world ;—to 
attend carefully to the perfection of our Orchard culture 
and its produce ;—to encourage live fencing, and the 
planting of forest trees, soas to mitigate the growing 
evils arising from the wanton destruction of our woods ; 
to try the effects ofthe various manures, and of rotation 
in cropping, are all objects of the highest importance to 
Agriculturalists, and particularly in this portion of the 
Union, which has so materially suffered by the exhaust. 
ing course of husbandry pursued by our Predecessors. 
If to these be added the improvement of Stock, it is pro- 
bable that subjects of investigation, experiment and in- 
dustry, more immediately useful, wili be suggested, than 
are now pursued. I mean not to undervatue the present 
course of the Society, but to call iis attention te the con- 
sideration of whether ii is the most useful. 

If this meet with your approbation, and its insertion be 
consonant to the plan of your useful publication, it may 
lead to other communications on these snbyects from your 
friend 
FRANKLIN. 
DID DIDI KEE 

Extract from Lord Somerville’s Essay on Sheep, 
Continued from page 166. 

‘This subject has, atlength, excited a more than com 
mon interest, and numberless questions are asked as to 
the return, or profit, per acre, on clothing or fine wool; 
this will depend on the nature of the keep; if sheep are 
to run on pasture land only, during the whole year, s@ 
much will depead on the nature of the seasons, that no 
fixed value, or specific rate of stock can well be given 
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Ha large portion of this grass is to be kept hained-wp for 
winter, and the season be not favourable, autumn rains, 
follawed quickly by frost, will kill very much of the fog. 
gage, and ihe sheep will consequently be very hard dvi- 
ven for foud from Candlemas to the next shoct of grass, 
however late that may be. The quantity, indéed, of 
stock to be carried per acre,as well as their health and 
good condiiion, must be in proportion as theré is more 
or less produce , and on the competent and regular sup- 
ply of food, the growth of good wool wholly depends. 
‘To elucidate this subject, L-cannotdo better than give 
Dr. Parry’s general statement of my claim for the Bath 
Society’s premium, offered “ for # change of breed of 
sheep, with positive profit resulting therefrom,” and his 
conclusions thereon, which is, omall hands, acknowledg- 
ed to be one of the most able sketches ever givem tothe 
pubiie. 

“ About the year 1809, Lord Somerville’s stock (as 
stated by him in his Mlemonal to the Society) consisted 
of forty-five ewes, of the long-wooled sort. Finding 
these annually degenerating, and also becoming atinu 
allv less profitable, he changed them, at the above men- 
tioned period, for one hundred and fifty Ryeland ewes. 
In the first year, though the winter was severe, the ewes 
supported themscives tolerably well, and the lambs were 
invery good order at weaning time. In their future 
growth, as wethers and store ewes, they far exceeded in 
weight their parent stock. One tot of the wethets sold 
ashighas three pounds each, and were fed apon grass 
and hay only. In the following year, Lord Somervilté 
brought from Spain some rams and ewes, of thé Merino 
breed. ‘Phese rams, in each subsequent year, have been} 
and now continue to be put to ewes of the South Down 
and Ryeland breeds ; from each of whicli crosses a vat 
luable species of sheep has been obtairied, both in fleete 
and carcass, the relative value of which has been détailed 
by his Lordship,in his Memorial of 1802 ; the substance 
of which is, that South Down store ewes, at three pottids 
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per fleece, and at 1s. 10d. per pound, will pay 5s. 6d. per 
fleece ; which, at 6 1-2 per acre, in good upland pasture 
for seven months, and five months in turnips, at 14 or 
15 per acre, will pay 38s. or 40s. per acre. Ryeland store 
ewes, two pounds and a quarter per fleece, at 2s. 2d. per 
pound, untrinded, nine sheep per acre, and turnips 4s 
above, will pay 2l. 3s. 10 1 2d. per acre. 

“ South Down and Merino ewes, of the half breed, at 
four pounds per fleece, clean washed, and 3s. per pound, 
will amount to 12s. per fleece ; which, at 7 1-2 per acre, 
for seven months, amount to 4]. 10s. per acre, for the pas. 
ture land, with turnips as above for winter keep. Rye. 
Jand and Merino ewes, of the half blood, at 10 per acre, 
for seven months, and turnips as above, at 3 1-4 pounds 
per fleece, and 3s. 2d. per pound, amounts to Gl. 10s. 5d. 
per acre. 

“ The pure Merino fleeces never sold at less than one 
guinea each; the average weight of which has been 
more than six pounds each, in the yolk ; and on the above 
allowance of pasture for seven months, and turnips as 
above, in aid of that pasture, the return will amount to 
ten guineas per acre. 

“ At the last meeting of the Society, a paper having 
been read, as the report of a Committee appointed by 
the Society to examine the state of that part of the farm 
of Lord Somerville, which is appropriated to the feeding 
of sheep, the Society ordered that report to be printed, 
and sent to various members for their consideration, pre- 
viously to the next meeting, in November, at which they 
were requested to deliver their opinions cn the said re. 
port. A method of proceeding, so new to this Society, 
must have implied, not surely that the facts there state’, 
were incredible, but that the subject itself was so impor 
tant to individuals and the community, that every cit 

cumstance relative to it could not be too thoreughly in 
vestigated, or too generally known. The Society will 
please to recollect, that this report is that of a Committee 
nominated by themselves, to examine Lord Somerville’ 
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claim to the premium, Class 4, No. 15, p. 45. which is of- 
fered tothe stock farmer who shall have bred and / opt, 
in the usual mode of husbandry in the neighbourhvod, 
the greatest number and most profitable sort of sheep, in 
proportion to the size ofhis farm, in consequence of lis 
having changec his sort of sheep from what had bern 
usually kept on the farm, or on similar farms in the neig« 
bourhood. 

“In order that a breeding farmer may maintain f+ 
number of his stock, he ought tosell in the year no more 
store-sheep than will be supplied by his lambs. It ap. 
pears, however, that Lord Somerville disposed of fort, - 
six more than his proportion: that number should, theres 
fore, probably be set in abatement of his profit for tc 
year, 

“The average price of the sale sheep having beca 
ll. 17s. 2 1 4d. the sum to be deducted will be 851. 12s. Ci. 

* We are now prepared to state the general accowty 

bod 
Wool - - > - 446 0 O 
Store sheep sold 409 3 0 
Fatsheep - - - 2316 0 
Letting oframs_— - 52410 @ 
‘Turnipstotwobulis - - - 412 0 





Total 1623 1 O 


Dedact 
hieep ofsheep - - 1 18 0 
Hay at 50s. per ton - 15 0 
Diminution of stock - 85 6- 


——118 12 6 


wee ee 


This leaves a balance of - - 11504 8 G 


* Which is 91 1s. 3d per acre ; or, if the 5241. 10s. f 
letting rams, be dedacted, the balance will be 9791. 18°. ( ¢. 
which is 51. 18s. peracre. If the allowance of fifty fiv> 
acres, for extra stock, as above stated, be thought too 
great, the return per acre must sufler a proportionalte 
abatement: 
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“ T must add, that the average value of Lord Somex 
yille’s sheep land, does not exceed 36s. per acre. From 


this view of all the particulars of the report, 1 am of opi- 
nion, not only that Lord Somerville is intitled to the pre- 


mium offered by this Society, but that he justly merits 
the most grateful acknowledgements of his country. 


“C,H. PARRY.” 
“14th Nov. 1804.” 


The second Essay which was given in on this claim, 
not being in print, I have great pleasure in being ena- 
bledto give it entire. No man is more competent to. 
give an opinion in these points, than the writer, whether | 
we advert to his ability or integrity. 

“I had the honor to receive the report of the Commit- 
tee appointed to investigate the claim ef Lord Somerville 
to your premium, No 15, Class 4; witha request that lL 
would attentively examine the same, and furnish the 
next meeting with my observations. Having for some 
years had experience of the Merino breed of sheep, and 
the usual crosses of them, I am the less surprised at the 
result of that investigation, so highly favourable in profit 
to that particular sort of sheep. To the exertions of 
your Society, in that branch of agriculture which relates 
to the improvement of our clothing-wools, the country is 
likely, in due time, to reap the most important advanta- 
ges A project which, by many, was considered as a 
wild and fanciful theory, and which at first had to en- 
counter the most obstinate prejudices, has been gradu- 
ally and steadily advancing. The various specimens of 
superfine cloths and kerseymeres, manufactured from 
wool of British growth, which have been exhibited at se- 
veral of your last annual meetings, have, I trast, been 
satisfactory proofs of the practicability of improving 
our native wools to adegree far surpassing what was ex- 
pected in so short a time, even by the most sanguine, It 
had been, as I understand, a point long settled with the 
manufacturers, that superfine broad cloth could only be 
made of Spanish wool, and that any admixture of Bri- 
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tish wool degraded the quality of the cloth, and disgraced 
the Manufacturer To many, this seemed an alarming 
circumstance, and it surely was a matter of just regret, 
to find that the most precious fabrics of our grand staple 
manufacture depended upon the precarious supply of a 
foreign, and oftentimes ahostile country. To render this 
kingdom independent of a foreign supply, of so requi- 
site and so valuable araw material, must always have 
been a desideratum to the patriot, and the politician. In 
this point of view, it was an object worthy of your So- 
ciety to promote, to the utmost of your power, so lauda- 
ble an achievement.. The cfforts of Lord Somerville, 
Dr. Parry, and some other members of your Society, 
have been,! doubt not, duly appreciated; and you have 
seen, both in the wool and in the cloth and kerseymere 
produced from the Merinos, and their respective crosses, 
such articles as, ten years ago, no one would have admit- 
ted the practicability of raising on our soil, and under the 
influence of our climate. However, the patriotism of 
individuals, or even the efforts of a society Tike yours, 
would be able to effect but little in so extensive a design. 
To point out its utility, and to shew its practicability, 
would be all that could be expected in the early stages of 
the undertaking. Whatever benefit the country might 
derive from raising superfine woo] for our own supplies, 
little could be expected to result {rom the theory, unless 
it should be made to appear clearly, that it was manifest- 
ly the interest of the individual to promote it. Witha 
view to ascertain this, [ presume your premium was 
framed ; and, in this light, the report of your committee 
appears to be very important. ‘To me, from my own ex- 
perience, it is perfectly satisfactory, ‘The South Down 
and Ryeland sheep, with which this comparison has 
been made, are, in my estimation, among the best races 
of the kingdom. The return of Lord Somerville’s South 
Down wool was 5s. 6d. per fleece. My average has 
been, in general, not more than 4s. 6d ; that of my Rye- 
lands about the same as his. Ln the year 1803, my sheep 
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of the Merino and South Down, and of ‘the Merino and 
Iceland first cross, produced me an average of three 
p -unds six ounces each, which brought me Ils. 6d. per 
fiseee. My thorough-bred Merino fleeces of that year, 
tucnty-sixin namber, weighed in the yolk five pounds 
t'<steen ounces each, and sold for 18s. 9d. per fleece. 
‘Luis year, my pure Merino fleeces, fifty-seven in num- 
L... weighed in the yolk, three hundred and forty-eight 
-iads, which is more than six pounds per fleece. My 
-scves of the first cross, weighed this year, three pounds 
‘ot ounces each. The present years price of my wool 
-.ve not yet ascertained. It will appear, therefore, 
.at the result of Lord Somerville’s return from the dif- 
.. ont sorts of sheep, accords as minutely as distance of 
cc and difference in management will allow. 


~ In respect tothe aumber compared to the extent of 
1d Somerville’s farm, they will appear to be placed 
«ry thick upon the ground. Llowever, my own expe. 
“soce agrees very much with this result ; and I have no 
«ot, making allowances for my other stock, but I have 
+: year, had equal numbers, in proportion to my means 
 .veping them. My flock consists of nearly the same 
.ders as Lord Somerville’s ; to the management of 
ch, I find a man and his son, of ten years of age, fully 
npetent. Ihave yet met with nothing discouraging 
1c propagation of this new race of sheep; on the 

» vary, they have far surpassed my expectation. Since 
-: -ear 1801, they havedone well in a sheltered spot in 
ale of the Severn ; and they are doing well in a high 
‘cjonin the heart of Staffordshire. Since the year 
|. 1 have lost but three Merino sheep, one in yeaning, 
er, L believe, from old age, and one from a stoppage 

- stomach. From the smallness of the number ot this 

‘a the kingdom, | should not think myself justified 
cing experiment of the hardships they would be ca- 
-vlenuduring: alittle extra care would be well re- 

1 most of our native breeds. The very few Mert- 

ws tL have lost, compared with the common casual- 
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ty, is a proof of this. I have, this season, put four 
hundred and fourteen ewes all to Merino rams, and I 
am endeavoring, as fast as I can, to bring my flock to 
that blood, convinced of their utility, both ina public and 
in a private point of view. From the distance at which [ 
now reside from Bath, I unfortunately am little acquaint- 
ed with your transactions. Whether Lord Somerville 
has any competitor, | know not; but I think, from the: 
report of your committee, that it will be difficult to find 
a stock farmer, who, in proportion tothe size of his farm, 
possesses a greater number, or a more profitable sort of 
sheep. I am very sorry itis not in my power to attend 
personally ; and I trast the Society willexcuse the defects 
of this hasty communication. 
L have the honour to remain, Sir, 
* Your obedient, humble servant, 
« G, TOLLETT.” 


« P. 8, The letting of the rams may, to some, appear 
atemporary rather than a permanent source of profit. 
However, from the price of Spanish wool, and from the 
interest which the country begins to take in this line, the 


rams are likely, for a long ‘time, to be in great request. 


But, putting them out of the question, Lord Somerville 
appears to have made from his wool, and his store and 
fat sheep, as much as, I suppose, will cover two rents of 
the whole farm of 460 acres ; but which return, in reali- 
ty, has been made from 188 acres only. From the price 
of the store sheep sold, 1 should presyme many of them 
were the draft ewes of the English breed ; as ewe sheep, 
with any cross of Merinv, would have unquestionably 
brought a higher price : so that, when the drafts come 
from that stock, if wool bears the present price, the pro- 
fits will be considerably greater. I have now some two- 
shear wethers of the half breed, of South Down and 
Ryeland, that would weigh from twenty pounds to 
_ twenty-five pounds per quarter ; they are decidedly bet- 

ter than the South Downs of the same age, that have 
24, 
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been bred and kept with them; [think they have steed 
the climate of this country better.” 

“ To the Bath Agricultural Society, Nov. 9, 1804.” 

We ought, perhaps, to apologize for these details, 
which many may think prolix ; but it must not be for. 
gotten, that subjects of this nature are liable, beyond 
any others to misconstruction ; sometimes to selfish und 
wilful misrepresentation, 

It was unfortunately and falsely conjectured, that at- 
tempts were made to prejudice the minds of the people 
against the long-wooled breed ; on the contrary, by a 
caution against their adoption in soils and climates ulti- 
mately unpropitious to these breeds, essential service 
was done them. By attempting to prove too much, we 
are apt to prove nothing. Any man then, who studics 
wool bearing animals, must with,regret hear the advo. 
cates for certain distinguished long-wooled breeds as- 
sert, that they will do well on Snowdon, and prove on 
Plinlimmon ; and yet such language has not unfrequently 
been held. 

The dignity and utility of this subject, has been ac- 
knowleded in all ages, and in every corner of the civili- 
zed world; we love it for its own sake ; and it is neces- 
sary we should do so, to endure with patience the un- 
worthy treatment to which it too often exposes us. We 
shall never be induced to make it subservient to dirty, 
political intrigue. 

[To be continued. ] 


DD>><eee 
Corron Facrories. 


I have employed no small part of the time since I have 
been in Manchester in visiting those extensive manufac- 
turing establishments, which are the wonder of the world 
and the pride of England. Every facility has been af- 
forded, by the proprietors, in the most liberal and atten- 
tive manner, which could give me the fullest view of 
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thosé works that furnish the United States so a large a 
part of their clothing. But, after all, I find very little to 
write on a subject where you will be prepared to expect 
much. An attempt to describe the intricate machinery, 
and the curious process by which our convenieuce and 
comfort are consulted, or our vanity gratified, would be 
both tediows and useless. Even when one is standing 
amidst the din of ten thousand spools; and the sound- 
ing of as many shuttles, he has scarcely any distinet 
comprehension of the intermediate steps by which he 
sees the wohderful results produeed ; and mast himself 
become a weaver, or a spinner, before he can detail to 
another the particulars of these seemingly simple arts. 
Yet my impressions have vot been altogether too vague 
for description, 

It. was a new fact tome, that the most beautiful of the 
chintzes.are stamped by means of copper cylinders, on 
which the figures are engraved ; these cylinders are co- 
vered with the proper substance, and then impressed on 
the stuffs by rolling. 


The velvets are woven at first without any of that 
downy coating, which makes them so pleasant to the 
touch. The threads which are to form this shag, are, in 
the flrst instance, inserted at both cads in the very tex- 
ture of the cloih, so as to produce a vast number of 
small loops, ranning in rows from one end of the piece 
to the ether. ‘These loops are cut by hand. The cloth 
is extended horizontally ona machius, and the artist in- 
serts among the loops along slender knife, mach resem- 
bling a very delicate sword ; this, guided by one hand 
only » he pushes along so. dexterougly, 25. to cut the wiole 
serics of loops for several yards, atone thrust, without 
piercing the cloth, unless a knot or osher obstacle turns 
his instrument aside. ‘This operation Being repeated 
along every thread" in the whole breadth of the piece, a 
shag is at length raised over the whole surface. But it 
would be very rongh and inclegant if left im this state. 
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To remove its roughness, the whole piece is made te 
pass rather slowly over a red hot iron ¢ylinder, and in 
absolute contact with it ; and during the whole operation, 
the iron is maintained at a red heat, by the aid of a far- 
nace. 1 would not assert a thing seemingly so inctedi- 
ble, had I not witnessed the process ; and my astonish- 
ment was fiot less than your incredulity will be, pro- 
vided the fact benew to you. This operation is not con- 
fined to the velvets. Most of the cotton goods are sing- 
ed in the same manner, to smooth them for the final 
finishing ; and they assured me, (what indeed appears 
scarcely credible) that the finest muslins ‘were -tweated 
in the same way. 


The new process of bleaching is now extensively in- 
troduced at Manchester, and has, 1 believe, pearly sub. 
verted the elds The bleaching which used to Oveupy 
months, is now performed in a few days. 


Manganese, sulphuric acid, water and common salt, 
are placed in large leaden stills, heated by steam. A 
very suffocating and corrosive gas § rises, which is made 
to pass into water, having abundance of lime suspended 
in it ; the lime condenses the gas, and produces with it 
the bleaching drug, into a solution of which the goods are 
plunged, and it is wonderful with what rapidity the co 
lour is discharged. Some weak acid is usually added to 
liberate the bleaching principle. This method of bleach- 
ing is a discovery of modern chymistry ; and when you 
consider that all the coloured cotton stuffs must be first 
bleached before they can be dyed, you will see at once 
the great importance of the discovery. ‘The saving is in 

time, for the materials are more costly than. those eut- 
ployed in the old way. ‘ 


A great dea} of American Sumac is used here in: dy- 
ing. I learned in one of the dyc-houses, that the Ameti- 
cans give themselves unnecessary trouble in grinding 


“oo 


§ Tos giigggized mruriatic. 
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this article, and that it is quite as aseful in the state of 
leaves, merely dried, and packed if that condition. Pro 
bably there may be so much saving in freight, in conse: 
quence of gritiding, as to pay for that operation. 

The factories here gre very numerous, and wonderfut- 
ly extensive. Some of them employ 1200 people, not 
withstanding the application of the steam engine, as a 
moving power, in a great multitude of the processes. 
The eountry, for many miles around Manchester is tri. 
butary to the great factories. Spinning, weaving, and 
other.préliminary operations, are performed in the villa: 
ges and cottages, and the fabries are brought into town 
to be finished. While was walking with some of my 
stage companions through a village mear Warrington, 
a shower caused us to seck shelter in the cottages, and 
we found the people employed inthis manner; their ap- 
pearance was neat, cheerful, and comfortable. 

[ Silliman’s Travel?: * 


do>>CkCe 
For the Agricultural Museum. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF WoRKING OXEN. 


Among the subjects which claim the notice of the A. 
meriean Agriculturalist, Zhe Advanteges to be derivétl 
from working Oxey is one of no smallimportance. The 
writer had flattered himself that it would have employed 
the pen of some gentleman of expericnce, and occupied 
a plaee in the Agricultural Museum ata much earliér 
period. Sorry that lits expectations have as yet been dis. 
appointed, he would make an effort to direct the atten- 
tion of the public to an object which he conceives to be 
of great and encreasing utility. He promises bat littl 
from his own resources. [lis opportunity for observa, 
tion and experiment has been limited. He will therefore 
confine himself in 4 great meusore, to an Exhibition df 
the beneficial results which have accrued, in other places, 
from the yse of those valuable animals; and, with this 
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view, will take the liberty to offer the following Extracts. 
from the Agricultural Survey of Norfolk in England. . 

“ Next to therecommendation of the best modes of eu) 
fure, the cheapest means of effecting it, deserve our at 
tention, and, lastly, frugality in the consumption of ihe 
prodace. : 

“Tfitis a fact, which cannot be disproved, that oxen, in 
stme sort of work, are equal to horses, in these cases, 
they certainly ought to be preferred, because they are 
kept at eonsiderably less expence, and less casualty at- 
tends them. Ht would evidently be very much for tire 
advantage of this country, if oxen were in higher esti. 
mation than they are: upon every farm where three 
feams are kept, one of them, at least, ought te be an ox 
team ; for though oxen would not, perhaps, entirely an- 
swer the end, to the total exclusion of horses, there is, 
undoubtedly, a great deal of work that they would, as 
before observed, do as well, particularly in carting and 
all heavy work. In most instances, they are nearly 
equal to horses, and, in their support, they. are fully thir. 
ty percent. cheaper. There is this country, a strong 
prejudice against this generous animal, which is the first 
thing to get over—when that can be removed, the eredit 
éf the ox will saon follow. 

« The principal advantage which the farmer would de- 
rive from oxen, is in the moderate expence of their keep, 
and in their being attended, as 1 have before observed, 
with less risk. | 
_ The best way is, however, not toover-work them, for 

‘ym that case, they will require rather more hay than a 
horse, and half as much corn, and if they are suffered to 
fall into low condition, it will require considerable ex» 
pence and time to get them up again, 

* In the summer months they should have a pasture to 
run in, where there is plenty of water and an open shed, 
where they should have a bait, on ‘the days they are 
worked, of green vetches, cut grass, or any thing the 
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farm might furnish. In the winter, they should be kept 
ina yard, with the same sort of shed for fhem to run in- 
to at pleasure, and here they should have plenty of bac 
ley or oat straw, and offal turnips, and in the days of 
working, cut hay and straw, mixed in equal proportions, 
instead of straw, and turnips besides. In this manner, 
they will, in general, do extremely well, and will, at all 
events, earn as much as the value of their keep, so that 
their work will be had for nothing. Another great ad- 
vantage is, that in case of falling lame, there is no diminu- 
tion, by that means, in their value, for if their shoulders 
do not return a profit, their ribs will ; but if a herse falls 
lame, at least half bis value islost. So far lhave descri» 
bed the advantage of the ox te his employer—but to the 
public, the advantage is superlatively striking. —The ox, 
when labouring, does not consume so much corn as the 
horse, for, according to my plan, he would not consume 
any ; and when his labour is done, his body goes to the 
nourishment of men—but the body of the other is good 
for nothing but to feed dogs. 


“ The more the number of horses can be lessened, the 
better for all ranks of people. The consumption by hor- 
ses, especially horses of pleasure, and luxury, is@stonish- 
jng ; for though a horse in agricutture, does not consume 
above three acres of the fruits of the earth in a year, a 
horse kept upon the road, eats yearly, in hay and oats, 
the full produce of five aeres of land. A man, allowing 
Him a pouad of bread, and a pound of meat a day, or in 
that proportion, not quite an acre and a quarter ; and as 
the poor eat but very little meat-it cannot be put at more 
fan an acreto them: so that one of those horses eats 
nearly as much as five men. ‘The more. therefore, we 
reduee our number of horses, the more plentiful will be 
the fruits of the earth for man.” 


[To be continued) 
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THE ALM6 HOUSE. 


“ For the sapport and employment of the Poor,” of 
Philadelphia, is an institution of great benefit to paupets, 
and relieves the citizens of Philaleiphia from a heavy 
burden, by the prudent cconomy of its management.— 
An account of its operations has been pubushed. I rom 
this we learn, that 1294 poor men, women, and children, 
on an average, have been constantly supported: daring 
the year ending May. 23, 1510; somctimes there were 
1482 paupers weceiving relief. ; fs 

In the manufactory which had purchased raw materials, 
machinery, &c. to the amount of 172390 dollars, there 
has accrued a profit of near 4000 doflars—there havin 
been sold manufactured goods amounting to 11.646 cols, 
-The whole expenditure of the Alms House and House 
of Employment.in the past year, afier deducting clothing 
provisions, &c. oa hand at the beginning, is 76,035 
dollars, a small sam compared with the quantity of mi- 
sery relicved and comfort dispensed. 

The spinning of cotton. flax, and tow, the hatchling of 
flax, and weaying of various sorts of goods, form very 
considerable items ; but the relief afforded by the Medi- 
cal Department of this House of Charity to persons afs, 
flicted with every species of disease, is the most strikin 
feature in this goed Samaritan Picture —Of 2095° pa. 
tients admitted, 1445 have been cured, 164 relieved, andy 
264 remain under treatment. From the list of cured we 
extract the following: Of abscess 8—asthma 12—atro- 
phy 10—burns 17-—catarrh 82—cholera morbus 18—di-. 
urrbea 70—dropsy 20-—intermittent fever 50—remittent 
or bilious 13—typhas 4—gout 3—inflammation of the. 
stomach 25—leprosy 1—Mania 67!—natural small pox, 
2§—pleurisy 41—rheumatism 76—scrophula 13~con- 
sumption. 12. ' 

is institution is worthy of imitation by every great 
city ; being as good a model, perhaps, as could be devis-: 
ed ; combining labor with + iy preventing idjeness, 
and relieving poverty from famine and disease, 


ieteementeneenmenatl ° 
§ One patient died of this disease, while 17 patients vacciaated, al] recovered. 
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